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The Committee on Arrangements and part of the Assembly at a mass-meeting of foreign and Cuban 
Feminists, held in the auditorium of the Reporters’ Club, Havana, Cuba, January 22, 1928. The call 
for this meeting was sent out jointly by the Committee on International Action of the National Woman's 
Party and the following Cuban organizations: Federacion Nacional de Asociaciones Femeninas, Liga 

atriotica Sufragista, Partido _Democrata Sufragista, Asociacion de Damas Emigradas y Revolucionarias 
Cubanas, Club Femenino de Cuba, Asociacion Nacional de Comadronas, Asociacion Feminista y Sal- 
vation Army, Asociacion de Beneficencia Domiciliaria, Congreso Nacional de Madres, Asilo Maria 
Jaen, Creche “‘Habana Nueva,”’ Asociacion de Maestras Catolicas, Asociacion de Catolicas Cubanas, 

Asilo y Creche del Vedado, Union de Temperancia, Asilo Mina Truffin. 
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Celebrations in England 


ELEBRATIONS were held in Febru- 


ary in England of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the granting of the vote to some 
of the women of England. In London the 
militants held a dinner, at which all of 
the speakers were women who had been 
imprisoned for their suffrage activities. 
Shortly after this series of celebrations 
the Government introduced its bill to 


grant the vote to the rest of the women of 


England over 21 years old. 

The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship is holding its celebra- 
tion in March. 


Indian Feminists Lose 


HE Feminist movement in the Penob- 

scot tribe of Indians in Maine met 
with a reverse on March 8 when the tribe 
in full meeting voted down a proposal 
that women be given a voice. in tribal af- 
fairs and elections. The suffrage motion 
was defeated by a large majority. 


Inheritance Laws in England 


ORD ASTOR, at the request of the 
National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship, is introducing a. resolution in 
the House of Lords to inquire into the 
whole subject of testamentary provision 
for wives and children. : 
In England and Wales, says the 
Woman’s Leader, official organ of the Na- 
tional Union, a man may will all his 


estate to others, leaving the children and 
the wife, “who has greatly lessened her 


value in the labor market owing to the 
years she has been looking after husband 
and children,” penniless. — 


In Scotland, where the Roman law pre- 


vails, each spouse is bound to leave a cer- 
tain proportion of his or her property to 
the other spouse, and another portion to 
the children of whatever age. In certain 
of the British dominions, as in Australia 
and New Zealand, a wife and dependent 
children may lay claim to part of the 
estate, if left without maintenance. 


Woman Agricultural Engineer 


JA ENCALADA FLEURY has re- 


cently passed her final examination 
for the degree of agricultural engineer. 
Miss Fleury is the first woman in Argen- 
tina to receive this title, which is of great 
importance in an agricultural country 
such as the Argentine. Miss Fleury was 
a student at the University of Buenos 
Aires, and it is a coincidence that her 
mother, Ninfa Fleury de Encalada, was 
the first woman to receive the same title 
in the whole of South America years ago. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Judge in Berlin 
ERICHTSASSESSORIN KUEZ is 
the first woman to act as a criminal 


judge in Berlin criminal courts. In civil © 
courts women have acted for some time. 


Scottish Women for Equality 

ESOLUTIONS calling for equality of 
franchise and equality in industrial 
protective legislation were unanimously 
adopted by the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Council of Women Citizens’ As- 

sociations in Glasgow a few weeks ago. 
The council demanded that the Govern- 
ment should introduce and pass at the be- 
ginning of the next session a measure con- 


ferring the franchise on all women, and — 


that there should be equal franchise at 
the next general election. In industrial 
matters the council welcomed proposals 


for the increased statutory protection of. 

factory workers in general; deprecated 
the grouping of women workers with 
young persons for special protective meas- 
ures; urged that (1) the terms of the 
Washington Hours Convention be applied 
to all workers, irrespective of sex; (2) 
regulations as to maximum weights to be 
lifted and moved by workers should be 
laid down for men as well as for women 
and young persons respectively; and (3) _ 


special provisions in regard to fire drill 
and the prohibition of the cleaning of ma- 


chinery, which entails risk of injury, 


should be made irrespective of the sex of 
the worker. 


Evil Turned to Good? 


N evil may have been turned into 


good in Syracuse, New York. In or- 


der to overcome the New York law pro- 


hibiting women from working for pay at 
night in certain kinds of establishments, 


_ two of the larger restaurants of Syracuse 
have made waitresses partners in the busi- 


nesses. Owners are listed as general part- 
ners, and women employes are designated 
as limited partners. 

The law does not prohibit women inter- 
ested in the business from working after 
10 P. M. 

The women listed as limited ceuinens 
each bought $10 shares in the business, 
and promised to buy a total of $500 worth 
of shares by December 1, 1929. Each re- 
ceives a percentage of weekly profits not 
to exceed $18 a week. 


Greek Woman in Civil Service 

LLE. DKINIERI has been appointed 
chief of a department in the Min- 
istry of Social Economy in Greece, the 
first Greek woman to be appointed to a 
position so high in the Greek Civil Service. 


Eaual Rights 


‘Catholic Women’s Program in England 


HE St. Joan’s Social and Political 

Alliance, in the first 1928 issue of its 
official organ, the Catholic Oitizen, de 
clares itself unique among Catholic or- 
ganizations, being organized to secure 
political, social, and economic equality 
between men and women. 

Its program includes: Equal franchise; 
freedom and equality for women in indus- 
try; the right of a married woman to de- 
cide for herself whether or not she will 
engage in paid labor; an equal moral 
standard, including the abolition of state 
regulation of vice and the repeal of the 
present unjust solicitation laws. 


Women in Irish Civil Service : 
ROFESSOR MARY HAYDEN, who 
was a speaker at National Headquar- 


ters of the National Woman’s Party when 


she was a visitor to the United States, 
tells in the February issue of the Catholic 


Citizen (England) the losing fight women 


have made in the Irish Free State for 


~ equality in the Civil Service. 


Despite the fact that the Constitution 


_ establishes Equal Rights between men and 


women, the Dail passed, by a majority of 


only five votes, a bill to permit the Civil 
Service Commission to confine their com- 


petition for any post to either men or 
women, without stating any reason for so 
doing. The Senate overwhelmingly re- 


jected this measure, but the Senate’s veto 


of the measure was only a postponement, 
for, under the law, this measure became 
a law nine months after the Senate’s vote 


of rejection, in September, 1927. Already, 
_ Professor Hayden says, the new law has 


discouraged several women of brilliant 
abilities from entering the Civil Service, 
and has induced them to seek work out- 
side of Ireland. 


Asking Questions of Women Candidates 
T. JOAN’S Social and Political Al- 
liance, the great Catholic organiza- 

tion of women in England, is sending 
questionnaires to all women candidates 
for membership on county councils, ask- 
ing whether they will, if elected, work to 
secure an adequate number of women on 
all committees and sub-committees of the 
council; equal pay for equal work and 
equal opportunities of training, entry, and 
promotion between men and women em- 
ployes of the council, and freedom for 
women to continue their employment 
after marriage; an adequate number of 
women police, especially in parks and 
open spaces; an adequate number of lodg- 
ing houses for women as well as men. 
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ber, the Council of the League of 
Nations, had, among other appoint- 
ments, to take up those of members of 
the Economic Advisory Committee. This 
important body, the creation of which was 
decided upon by the Assembly in Sep- 


| ) ve, « the session of last Decem- 


tember, and the purpose of which is to 


put into effect the resolutions adopted 
by the Economic Conference of 1927, the 
influence of which upon world peace may 
be considerable, is to comprise fifty-six 
representing proportionately 
agriculture, finance, transportation, labor, 
and the consumers, as was the case in 
the Economic Conference itself. 

And as in that conference the interna- 
tional organizations of women, have de- 


manded that a place be made for women, 


who, in economic affairs, are not only 
consumers, but often producers also. 
Many well-qualified candidates have been 
presented and the experience of the Eco- 
nomic Conference appeared so conclusive 
that it had been a disappointment that 
only one woman was included in the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Council: Emmy Freund- 
lich, Socialist deputy in the Austrian 
Parliament, and one of the leaders in the 
international co-operative movement. The 
choice is excellent, certainly, but only one 


woman among fifty-six members, when 


essential interests are involved, is cer- 
tainly little. 


Some members of the Council to whom 
the resolutions on this point adopted by 


our conference at Amsterdam had been 
sent, have since made an effort to secure 
a more equitable representation of women. 
We particularly call attention to the 
intervention of the Canadian representa- 
tive, M. Dandurand, who seconded the 
Ouban representative, M. Urrutia. But 
these gentlemen came up against the op- 
position of M. Stresemann, who retorted 
quite vigorously with an anti-Feminist 
we of faith, forgetting, no doubt, 


(Translated from Le Mouvement 


Feministe, of Geneva, by 
Katharine W. Fisher.) 


that his party consists not only of men 


voters but of women voters as well, who 
would take ill his style of estimating the 
co-operation of women. In fact, as soon 


as the incident was known a protest 


against his speech was drawn up. Here 
is a French translation of the text: 


: Berlin and Heidelberg, 
“To the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
“Dr. Stresemann, Berlin. 
“Mr. MINISTER: 

“The League of German Women Citi- 
zens, which comprises at least twenty-five 
local sections and fifty affiliated associa- 
tions, several thousand women, begs to 
call to your attention the following facts: 

“According to the report of the second 
sitting of the forty-eighth session of the 
Council of the League of Nations on 


‘December 6, 1927, the question of the ap- 


pointment of women to the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations was 
taken up. Following a suggestion of the 
Canadian representative, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the German Reich de- 
clared that personally he would not be 
pleased to have a government represented 


on the committee by a woman, adding that 


one woman already sat on the Economic 
Advisory Committee, and that the collabo- 
ration of women was more appropriate 
on the commissions which occupied them- 
selves especially with humanitarian ques- 
tions than on economic committees. 
“The League of German Women Citi- 
zens considers it its duty to make it 
known that it deeply regrets the declara- 
tions of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It considers it a mistake to wish to limit 
the collaboration of women—whether in 
the League of Nations or in other political 
bodies—to the domain of philanthropy, 


and it emphasizes the fact that several of 
the States members of the League of Na- 
tions are perfectly well able to suggest the 
appointment to Economic Commissions of 
women remarkably capable theoretically 
and practically. 

“Will you accept, Monsier, et cetera.” 

(Signed) “D. von Vuusmn, President, 

Wex, Secretary.” 

It will be interesting to learn the out- 
come of this affair in a country where 
women are not only able to defend their 
interests by protest, but also by the ballot. 


For it is plain that this contemptuous 


relegation of women to the merely philan- 
thropic work, as if they were incapable of 
being interested in or of thinking about 
anything else, cannot be allowed by Femi- 
nists. That women are undeniably com- 
petent in this domain, we agree. But 
they have other abilities which they have 
the right to exercise for their own benefit 
as well as for the public good. 


HEY complain also in Germany of 

a marked decrease in the number of 
women representatives in the legislative 
bodies. In the recent elections to the 
Diet of Hesse, for example, only four 
women were elected, in place of six who 
formerly had seats, and other provincial 
elections were equally characterized by 
the same thing. What is the cause of 
this? Not, as one might think, a lessening 
of women’s interest in public life for, on 
the contrary, recent statistics show that 
women’s participation in elections is 
greater than three years ago. In certain 
German Feminist circles, the greatest 
complaint is of the attitude of the political 
parties, who assign to the women candi- 
dates the poorest positions at the bottom 
of the ticket, and the idea of forming a 


. Woman’s Party is being agitated anew, 


on the occasion of the approaching elec- 
tions to the Reichstag. There is a move- 
ment well worth watching. 


Married Women Teachers 


HE WOMAN’S LEADER, official or- 

gan of the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship (England), con- 
tains the following pertinent comment on 
the position of authorities on the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers: 

“The Manchester Education Committee 
was placed in a very ambiguous position 
on Monday afternoon when Councillor 
Shena Simon moved, and Councillor 
Annie Lee seconded, a resolution calling 
upon the committee ‘to adopt a consistent 
attitude to the work of married women.’ 
The present policy of the committee ap- 
pears to be as follows: Women teachers 


are dismissed on marriage unless they can 


successfully plead ‘special circumstances.’ 


In the evening schools, however, married 
women are allowed to teach without any 


questions being asked. Thus it is con- 


sidered desirable that if married women 
are to be away from home they should be 
away during the evenings when their hus- 
bands have presumably returned from 
work. But though married women are 
precluded from engaging in intellectual 
labors during the normal working hours 
of the day, they are encouraged to do hard 
manual work. Male applicants for the 
job of school-cleaner are required to fill 
up forms, stating the age and physical 
capacity of their wives, who are expected 
to take part in the work of school clean- 
ing. It would seem that what the com- 
mittee really objects to is the idea that 


married women should possess independ- 
ent financial resources rather than the 
idea that they should work outside their 
homes, since the wages of the married 
women school-cleaners are paid not to 
them, but to their husbands. The posi- 
tion of the education committee on Mon- 
day was clearly not an easy one. If they 
voted in favor of Mrs. Simon’s motion 


a drastic change of policy would be im- 


plied. If they voted against it they would 
—to put it frankly—look very silly. They 
preferred not to vote at all, the whole 
matter being relegated to a committee to 
be called specially for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this particular question. We shall 
await with impatient interest the result 
of its deliberations.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCKETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator Curtis, 


Dr. Caroline EB. Spencer, Colo. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohiu 


ow 


Equal Rights 


The thisks of Social 


LTHOUGH the theory that “All men are created free and equal” was 
A put forward quite some time ago, it has not yet become a part of any 
nation’s fundamental philosophy. One exception may be claimed, but 
as it is difficult to see clearly that which is still in the crucible, we shall here 
stand by the generalization. | 
Least of all in America are we equalitarians. We have no king, no aris- 
tocracy, but we have great wealth and bitter poverty, and we have women. 
In consequence we have social classes separated by greater chasms than are 
perhaps inherent in normal germ plasm. We have labor people of various 
degrees, and professionals, and business men and financiers, and the so-called 
intellectuals, and women, like the poor, are always with us. While these 


_ groups through their individual progeny from time to time make excursions 


upward or downward, still the classes remain. They are as definite and con- 
vincing as the strata in the Yellowstone Canyon, and they are not open to 
argument. The excursions from one class to another are purely individual 
affairs and affect little if at all the general stratification. 

“Once a cobbler, always a cobbler,” is just about as true today in demo- 
cratic America as it was in the era of the Boston tea party. In fact, it is 
probably in many respects a good deal more true, for the door of opportunity, 
save for one class, namely, women, has been noticeable in recent years chiefly 
by its slamming. 

This reflection discloses the drift of our reasoning. Social classes depend 


in the final analysis upon opportunity. Not some great, glorious opportunity 


such as Napoleon had or Mussolini now enjoys, but the little seemingly insig- 
nificant opportunities such as the children of labor and women are barred off 


from. The opportunity to have plenty to eat, to exercise one’s muscles, to 


develop one’s initiative, to learn to employ one’s senses, to be stimulated to 
mental and physical effort, to get to the wp; to compete on fair terms with 
others. 


HE only class that we shall consider here is women. Why are women a 

class anyhow? Men are not. Again for the obvious reason that women 
as a group are denied opportunities. From birth onward they are trained to 
a different ideal from their brothers. They are dressed differently; they are 
encouraged differently, they are reprimanded differently. By the time they 
are five years old they are branded as with an ineffacable iron. And the 
process continues. Every young human being wishes to please, to be admired, — 
at least by his or her own constituency. And girls are admired for the weak, 
oh, the very weak virtues. A “skirt,” “sex appeal,” womanliness, these are 
what the boy-public that the average girl really wishes to please, responds to. 

The debutante, or the girl who wishes she were one, the finishing school, a 
few feeble efforts at philanthropy, marriage; slam! slam! the door of oppor- 
tunity is permanently closed on a seventeen or eighteen-year-old victim. But 
the daughters of labor? In worse case, yet for distance lends enchantment to 
the view and they would simulate even if they cannot follow their “deb” sisters. 

For the ones who break through and who enter the realm of business, 
finance or the professions, opportunity again mocks their efforts. The diffi- 
culty of securing a first-class interneship, the discrimination against women 
in business, “protective” legislation, rules against married women, against 
maternity, prejudice, tradition, ambition balked, scoffed at. Not allowed to 
fly across Africa alone in an airplane, not allowed to work at night, not 
allowed anyhow, until one gets used toit. _ 

An astute Feminist defines woman’s right to work as “the right to do any- 
thing her husband cannot afford to hire done.” This includes the right to 
work outside the home and support him and the family if he is ill or decrepit. 
But not otherwise, no, woman must not work unless she needs to. 


PEAKING of marriage makes us thank God for the spinsters. Marriage 
as an end in itself and not as an incident to living has done more to close 
the door of opportunity to women than any other institution. We should never 
have even the vote today if it had not been for the unmarried women. And 
yet we believe in marriage firmly, when it isn’t a trap, but an outlet. 
_ Opportunity makes the human being, and it is this we believe that the 
forefathers had in mind when they promulgated the glorious doctrine so soon 
forgotten. We go them one better and declare that “All men and women are 
created free and equal”; for the genus homo is both male and female. More- 
over, in our opinion, the primary assumption will not really grip any nation 
until our addendum is accepted. 
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Pan-American Dinner in New York 


DISTINGUISHED list of speak- 

ers, including an ambassador, told 

of the Equal Rights campaign at 
the Sixth Pan-American Conference at a 
dinner given by the New York City Com- 
mittee of the National Woman’s Party 
at the Ambassador on March 22. 


Dr. Orestes Ferrara, ambassador from 
Cuba to the United States; Jane Norman 
Smith, chairman of the National Council 
of the Woman’s Party; Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Woman’s Party Commit- 
tee on International Action; Signor Luis 
Munoz Marin, Economic Representative 
of Porto Rico to the United States; and 
Mrs. Valentine Winters, member of the 
National Council, were the speakers. 
Edith Houghton Hooker, editor of Equa. 
RigHTs, was toastmistress. 

About three hundred friends and mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Party were present, 
among the prominent guests being Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Pell, Mr. George Gordon Battle, Mrs. L. 
E. Whittic, Dr. and Mrs. John Winters 
Brannan, Dudley Field Malone, Georgia 


O'Keefe, Anita Pollitzer, Lucy Branham, 


Mary Murray, Maud D. Williams and 
others. | | 


The first speaker of the evening was 
Jane Norman Smith who said in part: 


“Of all the questions considered in the 
- recent Pan-American Conference held at 
Havana, there was probably none more 
- outstanding than the proposal by women 
on behalf of women of a recommendation 
for a treaty providing for Equal Rights 
for men and women in the 21 republics 
of the western hemisphere. This was the 
first time in the history of the world that 
women have appeared before an inter- 
national body to make such a demand. 
“Tt is quite natural that the National 
Woman’s Party should be interested in 
international work for Equal Rights for, 
since the vote was won in the United 


States, it has concentrated on securing | 


the passage by Congress of an Equal 
Rights amendment, which when passed 
and ratified, will place men and women on 
an equal plane before the law throughout 
the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction; it has helped se- 
cure the passage by State legislatures of 
more than sixty Equal Rights laws; it 
has organized an International Advisory 
Council, composed of eminent Feminists 
of Europe; and last but not least, its 
Legal Research Department has about 
completed an exhaustive research of the 
laws of the United States as they relate 
to the status of women. With this back- 
ground, we feel that we have a contribu- 
tion to make to the Feminist movement, 
whether national or international, and the 
Sixth Pan-American Conference, which 
had on its agenda the subject of the civil 


status of women, seemed vastly important 
to us. 

“There was a friendly interest from the 
first on the part of the delegates, but no 
one seemed to think we would get very 
far. Gradually, as one mass meeting of 
Feminists followed another, when they 


were besieged by Cuban and North Ameri- 


can women, when day after day headlines 
stared at them from the front page of 
every Spanish newspaper, one day telling 
of a,meeting and a resolution passed, an- 
other that this or that delegation favored 
Equal Rights for women, their interest 
was stimulated and the University gather- 
ings buzzed with excitement about whether 
or not the women were to have a hearing. 
After two weeks of intensive work, we 
found that there were several delegations 
solidly for equal civil and political rights 
for women, They were: Mexico, Cuba, 
Panama, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Chile. 

“Three delegations were for the treaty— 
Mexico, Panama, and Nicaragua, although 
none of them wished to take the initiative 
in proposing it. Many individual members 
of other delegations were with us. 

“It then began to be rumored that the 
women were to have a hearing. The ques- 
tion of a hearing was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Initiatives. There, Senor Varela 


of Uruguay proposed and Senor Puerrey- 


don of Argentina seconded a resolution 


that women should be given a hearing be- 


fore an unofficial plenary session of the © 


conference. 


. uk oes hearing was held on February 
7 in the, beautiful hall of the Uni- 
versity of Havana. 

“One of the New York newspapers said 
that after the hearing the Woman’s Party 
members rested on their banners, weary 
but happy. We were weary, but we did 
not rest on our banners. On the contrary, 
we proceeded to work for the appointment 
of a special committee to study the ques- 
tion of the status of women in the 21 
republics. In this work we had the friendly 
interest and valuable support of Dr. 
Muartua, chairman of the Commission on 


Private International Law, and of Am- 


bassador Ferrara. 

“To sum up the accomplishments of 
women at the conference: We kept the 
subject of Equal Rights for women alive 
at this conference, succeeded in having 


political rights for women on the agenda 


with civil rights, and secured a hearing 
for women before a full unofficial plenary 
session of the conference. Through an 
intensive press campaign, the idea of an 
Equal Rights treaty went to every coun- 
try of South America and Europe, to say 
nothing of the United States. 

“During the next five years our Com- 
mittee on International Action hopes to 


keep the question of Equal Rights for 
women so alive that the next Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference may be inclined to act 
favorably upon a recommendation for a 
treaty. 

“At Havana, every proposal made ex- 
cept ours for Equal Rights, was sponsored 
by some delegation with its own country’s 
interests to be furthered. But the women 
of North and South America joined to- 
gether to ask one thing for all, with ad- 


vantage for every country. That is real 
Pan-Americanism.” 


ORIS STEVENS, the next speaker, 

told with eloquence and fervor of 
“the great adventure” in which the 
Woman’s Party had shared. 

“We have just returned from a great 
adventure.” she said. “It was an exciting 
adventure. It was a strenuous adventure. 
It was a beautiful adventure. It was an 
important adventure. It was our organi- 
zation’s first international action. 

“We went to a foreign country. We 
went to the highest international power 
of this hemisphere. We asked for equal- 


_ ity by treaty for all the women of two 


continents. We did not come away 
empty-handed. 

“Briefly this is what happened. Imme- 
diately upon our arrival we were asked to 
address an open meeting of the Partido 
Democration Sufragista arranged by Mrs. 
Houston. We laid our plan for a treaty 
before them and the solid audience which 
packed the hall rose to its feet in unani- 
mity to endorse our plan. This was our 


_ first experience face to face with the fer- 


vor and determination of Cuban women 
to be equal with men before the law. 
Thereafter we spoke to the Women’s club, 
the Club Feminino, to the Daughters of — 
the Revolution, etc., ending with a mon- 
ster mass meeting, the call to which was 
signed jointly with us by every woman’s 
organization in the island. The Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Damas Cato- 
licas, the Damas Revolucionayres and 
Emigrades, Creches, asylums, the Na- 
tional Suffrage Party, the oldest and the 
youngest suffragist groups in fact, and 
even the Salvation Army. 

“This much was accomplished. We took 
to Havana a treaty drawn by Alice Paul, 
the purpose of which is to wipe out all 
inequalities between men and women of 
nations adhering to it. We presented our 
arguments for this treaty at a special 
plenary session of the Pan-American Con- 
ference. It was an historic occasion. We 
put our treaty before the delegates to the 
conference dramatically and unforgetably. 


Through the South American press, 


we put our treaty before an incalculable 
public. 


“Most important of all, we asked for and 
got, by unanimous vote of the conference, 


i 


a commission of 21 women, soon to be ap- 
pointed, to make recommendations on all 
laws affecting women until women shall 
be made equal. We cannot overstate the 


importance of this step. No longer will 
international codes in this hemisphere 
concerning women be drafted by men, 
passed by men, and enforced by men. 
Henceforth women will have a voice in 
guiding internationally their own destiny. 
“It was natural that we should go to 
Havana to secure this, lately winners of 
our political liberty. We have a beautiful 
heritage of liberty in our country. The 
Equal Rights movement was born here. 
It would be ignoble of us if we did not 
seek always to extend its domain. 
“There will be those who will ask us to 


progress slowly by mending each unjust 


statute. Nationally we are often advised 
to proceed cautiously, State by State. 
There will be those who would have us 
content to struggle along with each na- 
tion, and stay out of the international 
field. This we must not do. If men can 
act internationally, so can women. If 
men seek to abolish wrongs in concert, so 
must women. More and more we shall 
see the acts of humankind defined and de- 
termined globally. 

“The reason why our hearts beat faster 
tonight is because women turned their 
eyes upon the whole world. Womankind 
admits no limits to her partnership with 
mankind. We mean to be citizens of the 
world together. No one shall fetter us, 
nor bind us to a tiny stake. Our home- 
stead is the world. 


¢¢Q:TATED in another way, this is what 
happened at Havana 

“What is it which distinguishes most 
sharply childhood from approaching adult- 
hood? Surly it is when man becomes 
aware of woman, and woman becomes 
aware of man. 

“Some people think by remaining chil- 
dren to escape responsibilities which come 
with maturity. Perhaps they can. But 
at what a price. When man and woman 


have become aware of each other and go 


out to meet the world with all its works, 
its joys, its sorrows, they do not find an 
easy road together. But is this any rea- 
son for retreat? Rather this only makes 
it more imperative that wherever they go 
over this road they shall go together. 
“The Pan-American Conference left 
childhood behind. It became aware of 
woman. It became adult. There will, no 
doubt, be times when it will regret, per- 
haps, sharing the hemisphere with us. 
We do not guarantee an easy partnership. 
We will bring you our weaknesses along 
with our strength. We do, however, most 
profoundly believe that man and woman 
in the Americas have undertaken a joint 
life of greater mutual understanding, 
greater mutual benefit, greater mutual 
confidence and esteem and above all a 


finer mutual love. 


“We shall go together—man and wom- 
an—the ultimate power in the world.” 


IS Excellency, Signor Don Orestes 
Ferrara, Ambassador from Cuba to 
the United States, congratulated the 
Woman’s Party upon the selection of its 
“charming and efficient emmissaries to the 
Pan-American Conference’ and paid a 
glowing tribute to their accomplishments. 
“The Havana Conference had for its 
object,” he said, “as all those previously 
held under the name of International 
American Conferences, to unite the 21 
republics of this hemisphere, not so much 
by means of conventional and obligatory 
ties as by a spirit of good-will based on 
reciprocal respect and consideration on 
common ideals and aspirations. The con- 
ference was completely successful. The 
spirit of good-will was manifest at all 
times. The debates were lively but carried 
on in correct form; there were conflicts 
between principles, but they emerged from 
the test with greater strength and purity; 
the ideals of the peoples of America were 
made to pass through the crucible of their 
common interests. 

“I do not desire to present to you the 
details of the work that was done at 
Havana. Neither do I wish to take time 
to discuss the solemn resolution outlaw- 
ing war, nor the acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration as a fundamental principle for 
this portion of the world. 

“All this, although it has been the most 
effective work that has yet been done by 


any international conference, was not the 


really important result which came out of 
the Havana meeting, for that was the ef- 
fective communion of the Americas in 
their ideals of collective life, in the noble 


ends of international relationships and in 
_ their respective national existences. 


“For this general reason which I have 
pointed out, it is my firm opinion that if 


the conference held in Havana had had no 


other object than to establish before the 
entire world that the rights of women and 
their equality constitute a subject matter 
of international law, and as a question of 


general interest and of civilization trans- 


cend all frontiers and enter into the field 
of universal utility, this of itself would 
have sufficed to make the conference a 
great triumph for our governments and 
peoples. 

“At Havana the women won a great 
victory. A successful battle was waged 
by some of your women and many of your 
associates of Latin-America, under the 
able, energetic and untiring direction of 
Miss Doris Stevens and it was an honor 
for the members of that notable Pan- 
American assembly to have appreciated 
the fact that we were given the opportu- 
nity of fulfilling a great social duty. 

“The world has reached a degree of 
enlightenment which permits discussion 
by the nations gathered together in con- 
ference of all problems because this dis- 


Equal Rights 


cussion and its consequent agreements 
obligate the States only after the ratifi- 
cation by them of such conventions as are 
not opposed to the vital interests of each 
people. No reason, therefore, exists for 
not including in any ample international 
program the subject of equality of rights 
between human beings. To create a com- 
mon basis of justice in the world cannot 
involve the violation of any national right 
or of any prerogative of the sovereignty 
of States. To affirm, in a great declara- 
tion of the rights of all human beings, 
that the old privileges based on the fortu- 
itous circumstance of sex should disap- 
pear, not only from the letter of the law, 
but also from the conviction and even 
from the intimate conscience of everyone, 
seems to me, more than a right which na- 
tions should exercise, a noble and unmis- 
takable obligation. This is why I believe 
that in Havana the delegates complied 
with a duty of high vision and sound 
judgment. 

“The glory is not therefore for the dele- 


gates of the Sixth International Confer- 


ence; it belongs to those who maintained 
the idea and brought about its triumph. 
The glory is due to the invincible legion 
of women who, with infinite sacrifice, suf- 
fering, ridicule and taunts, and sometimes 
imprisonment, have for many years taken 
up the struggle for the noble ideal of hu- 


man redemption.” 


IGNOR LUIS MUNOZ MARIN fol- 
lowed Ambassador Ferrara and de- 
lighted the audience by an intimate and 
picturesque study of the conference. He | 


‘also congratulated the Woman’s Party 


upon its achievements. Mrs. Valentine 
Winters, member of the National Council 
and chairman of the Ohio Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, brought the program to a 
close. She spoke charmingly and inter- 
estingly and concluded her remarks with 
the significant phrase, “It was with great 


_ pride that I had a share in making Fem- 


inist history in the Americas.” | 
The following telegram and letters we 
read by the toastmistress : 


Washington, D. C. 
National Woman’s Party Banquet, 
Hotel Ambassador, N. Y. 


Hearty congratulations on most ad 
mirable initiative in Havana, an achieve- 
ment bound to promote Pan-American | 
peace and solidarity. 
(Signed) K. McDrrmort, 
Editor Bulletin, Pan-American Union. 


ConsuLADO GENERAL Peru 
Nueva York 
My Dear Miss Stnvens: 

It is with deep regret that I have to 
advise you that I am unable to attend 
the dinner tonight. I am even more sorry 
because I had the idea to inform your 
guests of the wonderful impression that 
all the delegates had of your splendid 
work, during the conference at Havana, 
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March 31, 1928 

accomplished by yourself in behalf of the 
cause of feminism. You may, however, 
consider me present in spirit. 

I wish to take advantage of this occa- 
sion to confirm to you my hopes in regard 
to the work that you are doing with so 
much effort and intelligence, which will 
be more active and profitable in the com- 
mittee, which organization was accorded 
by the Sixth Conference of Havana. 

Please accept my most cordial and re- 
spectful greetings. 

(Signed) V. M. Maurruva. 


The Pan-American 
Congress and 
Woman Suffrage 


E are pleased 

to learn that 
the Pan-American 
Congress, now be- 
ing held at Havana, 
has given considera- 
tion to a proposi- 
tion designed to 
give to the women 
of the various countries of North and 
South America all the civil and political 
rights enjoyed by men. 

- We commend the intelligent initial ac- 
tion of the delegates of Guatemala and 
Costa Rica who, last year at this same 
congress, asked that this question be made 
_ part of the program for this year. 

The American press emphasizes, in this 
connection, the happy intervention of 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the 
National Woman’s Party, and director of 
international work for the establishment 
of Equal Rights for both sexes. Mrs. Bel- 


G. Frontier, im 

La Francaise 
(Paris), 

February 25, 1928 


mont, at a meeting held at her house in | 


Paris, expressed in the following terms 
the hope that the discussion now taking 
place would have interesting results. 

“We have recommended the adoption of 
a treaty which would completely abolish 
the idea of the inferior position of women 
in the twenty-one American republics. 
This presentation of a treaty in the in- 
erest of women, proposed by a delegation 
of women, is without precedent in the 
history of the world. The women had 
some difficulty in securing consideration 
by the congress for the political rights of 
women, but they have succeeded, and we 
now await eagerly the result of the ses- 
sion. 

“At the same moment that a new inter- 
national code having for its object uni- 
formity of legislation in all the countries 
of the New World is being prepared, the 
Pan-American Conference has it in its 
power to adopt a treaty putting an end 
to the inferior position of women in any 
way whatever. We can but wish that 
every American country without excep- 
tion may ratify the substance of this 
trea 

We French women hope with all our 


Ambasasdor from Peru to Brazil; chair- 
man of the Committee on Private Inter- 
national Law of the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference. 


Washington, D. C., 
Dear Miss STEVENS: 

I cannot tell you how deeply I regret 
the fact that it is not possible for me to 
accept your cordial invitation to attend 
the dinner on the evening of March 22. 
It would have been a great pleasure for 
me to be with you and especially to bear 


Press Comment 


hearts that the efforts of our American 
sisters in this direction will meet with 
complete success. We wish it for their 
own sake, and also because we hope that 
this new Feminist victory will produce 
serious thought in all those conventional 
minds who need such a multitude of in- 
stances in order to be convinced. Let us 
hope that some day they will yet see how 

abnormal it is that Frenchwomen should 
be the last to be able to take part in 
public life. 

How much we should thank Mrs. Bel- 
mont, who so generously encourages the 
woman’s movement in France, for her ef- 
forts, which will certainly’ have a favor- 
able repercussion upon the cause we de- 
fend and which we will continue to defend 
until the final victory. 


Are Women ELL, arethey? 
Persons? The Canadian 
The Sun, Supreme Court is 


trying its male best 
to decide. Its mem- 
bers have called in 
learned attorneys, 
they are considering precedent, they are 
rummaging among books and statutes; 
they are referring to opinions; they are 
doing everything that a court can do and 
calling in all aid that a court can call, 


Baltimore, Md., 
March 16, 1928. 


except, of course, the judgment of common 


sense. On that point they are one with 


Huxley, who was sure that in most cases 


common sense was only common ignor- 
ance. 

The account of the case explains that 
the deliberations never were disturbed by 
a smile—that would have been fatal. It 
hints that although the decision, has been 
reserved there is ground for believing it 
will be in the negative. So women will 
not be permitted to sit in the Canadian 
Senate, for there only “persons” may sit. 

Men may marvel at the law; it is so in- 
tended. One can recall only one nation 
in which it was simple enough to be under- 
stood and clear enough to be unambiguous 
and reasonable enough to be useful. That 


was a land visited by Lemuel Gulliver in 


the first part of the seventeenth century 
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witness to the splendid work done by you 
and your associates at Havana. 

You impressed upon the conference in 
a most clear and effective manner the im- 
portance of the problems involved in the 
civil and political equality of women. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you and, at the same time, to 
bear witness to the splendid work that 
you have done. 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) S. Rows, 
Director General, Pan-American Union. 


and whose inhabitants were known as 
Houyhnhnms. But, then, these lucid 
creatures were not “persons” either; they 
were horses. 

Of course, one understands the Cana- 
dian judges’ predicament. One current 
definition of a “person” is a “rational 
being.” One might see how that would 
work toward a negative answer in this 
ease. And another meaning is “an as- 
sumed character.” That, it is true, is an 
archaic meaning, but that makes it all the 
more to the point in the law. Still, one 
thinks there is no reason for women to 
worry. For some years men have recog- 
nized them as “persons” in daily informal 
life. It is highly probable that they will 
continue doing so. 


- International Work A FINE piece of 


Feminism has 
been achieved by 
the American Na- 
tional Woman’s 
Party. As already reported in The Vote 
of February 3, officials of the Party went 
to Havana to negotiate an Equal Rights 
Treaty at the Pan-American Conference. 
We are now able to report on their work 
by quoting newspaper accounts and other 
comments. Mrs. Houston, chairman of 
the Cuban Branch, says that the work be- 
ing done for Equal Rights by the delega- 
tion is likely to result in granting the 
vote to Cuban women. The Nation (New 
York) says that the resolution of a pre 
vious conference patting the ladies on the 
back .... was completely forgotten until 


The Vote, 
February 24, 1928. 


_ the resolute battalions of the Woman’s 


Party .... appeared in Havana.... 
they stirred up the Cuban women... . 


_ they had a talk with the president of the 


conference .... if the nations can draw 
up treaties for eight-hour working days 
and prohibit certain types of phosphorus 
matches, equal sex rights, too, may be a 
fit subject for international action. The 
Club Feminino of Cuba held a meeting in 
honor of the Party, and passed by accla- 
mation a resolution calling upon the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference to recommend 
a treaty to make impossible inequality be- 
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tween men and women in any country of 
the Americas. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused at this meeting. On January 28 
Havana celebrated with much ceremonial 
the anniversary of the birth of her super- 
patriot Marti. On this occasion 200 Cu- 
ban women marched in procession, for the 
first time in history, to demand suffrage 
and Equal Rights. They carried many 
beautiful banners, some with quotations 
from Marti, as “Women should have the 
same right to vote as men.” “One who 


demands is worth more than one who 
begs.” Dr. Julio Garcia, head of the 
Mexican delegation, told the Party “Mexi- 
co will do everything possible to secure 


Equal Rights before the law for the 
women of America. You may count not 
only on our moral, but our active sup- 
port.” 

The Havana LHvening Telegram de- 
scribes the number of resolutions being 
passed, and adds: “Officers of the organi- 
zations signing resolutions were among 


Equal Rights 


those responsible for the meeting held 
under the joint auspices of the North, 
South and Central American women in 
the auditorium of the Reporters’ Club in 
Havana, and were passed unanimously by 
the enthusiastic audience that packed the 
auditorium. This means that the women 
have found friends among the delegations 
of Cuba, Uruguay, Peru, Costa Rica, 


Guatemala, Nicaragua, the Dominican 


Republic, Chile, Mexico, Salvador, Colum- 


bia, Venezuela, Bolivia and Paraguay.” 


News from the F ield 


Industrial Legislation in New York 
MONG the bills now before the New 
York Legislature aiming to revise 
the labor law are those perennially ap- 
pearing in support of restriction of the 
hours, night work and other conditions of 

labor for women but not for men. 

Assemblyman Hamill of Kings County 
has made himself the sponsor of much of 
this type of legislation. Bills removing 
various exemptions for women workers 


from provisions of the new 8-hour law, 


operative since January 1, have been 
urged by him. By the terms of A. Int. 
398 only news writers and reporters are 
exempted. 

Other measures urged by the same 
sponsor would, if enacted, create a mini- 
mum wage board for women in factories 
and mercantile houses. The introduction 
of minimum wage bills recalls to mind the 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court of 
United States in 1923 in regard to the 
constitutionality of minimum wage law 
for women only. The prevailing opinion 
of that case stated: 

“We cannot accept the doctrine that 
women of mature age, sui juris, require or 
may be subjected to restriction upon their 
liberty of contract which could not law- 
fully be imposed in the case of men under 
similar circumstances. To do so would 
be to ignore all the implications to be 
drawn from the present-day trend of legis- 
lation as well as that of common thought 
and usage, by which woman is accorded 
emancipation from the old doctrine that 
she must be given special protection or 
be subjected to special restraint in her 
contractual and civil relationship.” 

It was the Industrial Survey Commis- 
sion appointed last year in this State to 
investigate effects of labor legislation gen- 
erally throughout the State that, in re- 
porting its findings, recommended the 8- 
hour day and 48-hour week law for women 
workers, with extra time allowable on one 
day of the week in order to provide for 
a half holiday on Saturday. This law also 
provides that overtime employment of 
women amounting in total to 78 hours 
during a year may be permitted. The 
latter clause was inserted in response to 
the demand of seasonal or style indus- 


tries, but at the same time it offered to 
working women for the first time since 
“protective” legislative became fashion- 
able the advantage of that jealously 
guarded prerogative of the male worker, 
overtime pay. 

It has been the ilies of the legislative 
leaders throughout the present session to 
insist that the recommendations of the 
Industrial Survey Commission shall be 
accepted as final and proposals for fur- 
ther labor legislation be discouraged. 
However, the commission was besought 
to hold a new hearing by both employers 
and employes of various sections of the 
State. These represented textile, glove, 
collar and other trades which found the 
8-hour day unsatisfactory in practical 
operation. Consequently the life of the 
commission was extended and the capitol 


hearing held. Among those appearing 
were representatives of the Industrial 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 


The opposition of this Council to re- 
strictive laws, it will be remembered, have 
been framed annually in measures de- 
manding that any restrictions placed upon 
the conditions of labor for women shall 
also be extended to their male competitors. 

Attacking this situation from another 
angle this group has had introduced in 
the Assembly by Assemblyman Jenks of 
Broome the following bill: | 

“Hereafter in this State restriction 
upon hours, night work and all other con- 
ditions of labor shall be the same for 


females as are provided by law for males. 


“This act shall be deemed to repeal all 
labor laws applying to females but not 
‘to males.” 

It was in behalf of this forthright and 


unequivalical demand that the Council 


addressed the Industrial Survey Com- 
mission. 

Another proposition advanced at the 
hearing was that embodied in a measure 
drawn for the Industrial Council and 


introduced by Assemblyman Boyle. It 


aims to safeguard the rights of restaurant 
workers and guarantee an equal chance 
with their young men competitors to make 
a good living. The bill would exempt 
them from provisions of the 8-hour day, 
48-hour week and no-night-work law. It 


has been their experience that young men 
working during four hours, from 8 to 12 
at night, were able to earn a larger in- 
come by reason of extra tips and commis- 
sion on sale of candy than women could 


earn during eight hours in the daytime. 


In these two new legislative proposals 
is found clear and courageous recognition 


‘ of the onus of all restrictive labor laws. 


Here is voiced rebellion at statute denial 
of women’s equal chance to labor. They 
now stand forth in the arena of sex labor 
conflict, garbed in their true light—oppo- 
sition to all restrictions upon the contract 
right of women which are not placed upon 


men. 


Publication Fund Being Raised in District 
of Columbia 

BENEFIT to provide funds for the 

writing of the book giving the results 


_ of the Woman’s Party’s investigation of 


the laws affecting women was planned at 
the last meeting of the District of Colum- 
bia Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party at National Headquarters on 
March 21. 

Mrs. Emile Berliner, chairman of the 


Branch, and Mrs. Andrew W. Stewart, 


vice-chairman, were appointed as a com- 
mittee to decide upon the benefit to pro- 
vide money for the publication fund. 
Mabel Van Dyke was appointed chair- 
man of the committee in charge of a card 
party to be given by the District of Co- 
lumbia Branch at National Headquarters. 
Saturday evening, April 14, has been ten- 
tatively set as the date for this card party. 
Jennie O. Berliner, legislative chairman 
of the Branch, reported the passage of the 
Gilbert bill sponsored by the District 
Branch in the House. This bill provides 
Equal Rights in the descent and distribu- 
tion laws of the District of Columbia. 
Effort is now being made to secure the 


passage of the bill in the Senate. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
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